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Baron Komura, minister of foreign affairs, were the first delegates of, respectively, Russia and Japan. Witte's instructions barring indemnities and cessions of territory were incompatible with the original Japanese demands, and the apparent stubbornness displayed by both sides appeared for a time to endanger the success of the conference. The difficulties, however, were overcome with remarkable ease, not so much, perhaps, because of the frenzied diplomatic activities of Roosevelt and Emperor William or of Witte's alleged astuteness, but because of the realization by responsible leaders that neither country, although for different reasons, was in a position to continue the war. By the Treaty of Portsmouth (Septembers, 1905, N.S.) Russia acknowledged Japan's "paramount political, military, and economic interests" in Korea, and ceded to Japan the southern portion of Sakhalin, the lease of the Liao-tung peninsula, including Port Arthur and Talienwan (Dalny), and a section of the Southern Manchurian Railway from Port Arthur to Changchun, a locality some 150 miles south of Harbin. Both Powers undertook to evacuate Manchuria and to restore in that province exclusive administration by China. The Russian government declared that "they have not in Manchuria any territorial advantages or preferential or exclusive concessions in impairment of Chinese sovereignty or inconsistent with the principle of equal opportunity/' The much-publicized claim, from which the Russians took heart, that the treaty imposed no indemnity was only formally correct. The transfer to Japan without compensation of "all public works and properties"" in the Liao-tung peninsula and of "all rights, privileges, and properties appertaining" to the Southern Manchurian Railway (including "all coal mines . . . belonging to or worked for the benefit of the railway") was akin to reparations in kind.
The Treaty of Portsmouth, in spite of the gains it conferred upon Japan, had a better press with the vanquished than with the victors. Japanese opinion blamed Roosevelt for what it regarded as excessive generosity towards the defeated enemy, and especially for the failure of the treaty to provide a large indemnity. It was insufficiently realized that war burdens weighed much more heavily on small Japan than on Russia, a country of almost unlimited resources. The war costs of each nation amounted to about $1,000 million, and the losses in killed and wounded, distributed nearly evenly between the two belligerents, reached 450,000. In the summer of 1905 the economic and human resources of Japan were dangerously strained, while those of Russia were